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I got a bit excited when I recently checked the name of this plant, Templetonia stenophylla or Leafy 
Templetonia with Rod Orr because it is quite rare and Rod found it listed as “depleted” in ‘Rare or 
Threatened Plants in Victoria” (by P.K. Gullan, D.C. Cheal and N.G. Walsh, 1990, D.C.&E.). The 
photo was taken in the Kamarooka Forest in September 1996, so it should be flowering right now. 
The flowers are about 10mm long, have a yellow standard with deep red markings inside and brown 
on the back. The wings are yellow with deep red markings. The keel is dark reddish-purple. The 
leaves are narrow-oblong to linear, 25-60mm long. The plant is usually a small straggling shrub up 
to 30cm high, the one in the photo did not rise much above the leaf litter. 

(from D.Woolcock. A Fieldguide to Native Peaflowers of Victoria and Southeastern Australia) 
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FUTURE DIRECTIONS 
by Bill Holsworth 


In a few months we will have been in the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Hall for 2 years. 
During that time we have had comfortable 
meeting rooms, planted a garden, got our library 
close to being useable, saved the City money, 
and helped some other Clubs by providing them 
with better meeting rooms. Had we not moved 
when we did we would, almost for sure, be 
faced with much higher monthly rental fees or 
be forced to move. I hope your conclusions are 
similar to mine, but if they are not then lets get 
together and discuss where I went wrong and 
how we can improve the situation. If you share 
my optimistic view of the past 2 years then 
please thank the Committee and discuss your 
ideas for planning the next few years. 


The main purpose of the Club is not to 
have a meeting room, but to meet and have 
interesting discussions and excursions and to 
communicate our understanding of nature to our 
fellow Club members and the public. We are 
also concerned and take actions to promote the 
wise use of our natural resources and conserve 
them for the enjoyment of future generations. 
The new Committee that will be installed after 
this month's election will be eager to direct and 
manage a Club that meets the above purposes. 


The Committee members will have a 
commitment to achieving the Club's goals but 
they will need every member's assistance. We 
understand that to volunteer you must believe 
that the activities of the Club take it in the 
directions you think are important. Please tell us 
directly, or by an anonymous note, what you 
think should be done, or not done. Please do not 
tell us by avoiding meetings, excursions, or 
other involvement with natural history study. 
The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc. is your 
Club. 


Caladenia filamentosa var. tentaculata 
(back and front view. Photographer: I. F.-B.) 
These were flowering in the Kamarooka Forest 
in about September/October 1996 and they were 
a sight to behold. The elegant nature of these 
flowers is reflected in their Latin name but not in 
their common name, Daddy Long-legs. 


In Retrospect... 

The Discovery of the Flying Duck 
Orchid in Bendigo, 1968. 

An Interesting Episode in our Club 
History 


Author: Tom Patullo 


The Honour of finding the Flying Duck Orchid 
for the first time in the Bendigo area must go to 
that very fine gentleman, a Japanese, who was a 
member of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 
In fact he was, at the time, president of our 
Club. He was also , at that time, president of 
the Shire of Strathfieldsaye Council. I refer to 
none other than our one time esteemed friend 
Sho Takasuka. 

The night Sho brought the specimen of a Flying 
Duck Orchid to the Club really caused a stir. 
Such exclamations as “What is it?” Where did 
you get it?” and so on filled the room. Of 
course an excursion was arranged straight away 
for the next Sunday, as all were eager to see the 
new unique.orchid, Caleana major. 
Unfortunately Sho could not attend owing to a 
prior engagement, so he supplied a leader with 
plans and instructions where to find them. It 
was a well attended party who sallied forth to 
see the new orchid come the next Sunday. 

Our leader duly led us to a spot which turned out 
to be the corner of Bennetts Lane and what is 
now Called Caleana Drive. 

We stopped the cars and alighted, our leader 
said “Well, according to Sho’s plan this is the 
spot” whereupon a voice exclaimed. “Look out, 
you are standing on one!” 

And so the Flying Duck Orchid was duly 
included in the list of orchids indigenous to 
Bendigo. Since then it has been recorded for a 
number of localities, widely separated in our 
Bendigo area, such areas being Pork Pie Hill, 
Whipstick in a couple of different places, Wild 
Flower Drive and so on. 

Now just about this time during Sho’s stint as 
president of our Club, there happened to be a 


Japanese TV crew complete with camera crew 


' travelling Australia making a series depicting 


Japanese personnel who occupied positions in 
Australia and Sho, who was at the time 
president of the Strathfieldsaye Shire Council 
was included and as he was at the same time 
president of the Field Naturalists Club, the film 
crew came along to film Sho presiding over our 
meeting. 

On the same night, by strange coincidence a 
member of our Club had captured an Echidna 
and had brought it in as an exhibit and much to 
the delight of the Japanese TV crew, who were 
able to spend quite a time filming this unusual 
Australian exhibit. 

An earlier incident in Sho’s life in Australia 
happened during the War, when Sho, as a 
Japanese citizen, was duly imprisoned in the 
Prisoner of War camp. However due to 
representations of his neighbours and citizens of 
Elmore, where Sho had resided for some time, 
to the authorities he was soon released again. 

In later years, to ask Sho whether he liked living 
in Australia, he would say, “‘but the Australians 
put me in jail” . 

A happy episode was the trip down the east 
coast of Australia which was shared by Peter 
Ellis, my son Gordon, Sho and myself, where 
Sho showed his love of fishing. Every time we 
stopped the car, if there was any water about, 
Sho would wet his fishing line. 

Sho’s other love was orchids, so how fitting it 
was that he be the first to discover the Flying 
Duck Orchid, or perhaps on deeper thoughts 
perhaps I should say rediscover, but that is 
another story. 


P.S. How did Sho come to Australia? This I 
found out by reading a book that Sho lent to me 
to read. I have forgotten the title but it was the 
story of the early history of settlement of the 
Murray Valley, an effort was made to discover if 
the environment was suitable for Rice Growing. 
An expert was imported from Japan to conduct 
experiments in Rice Growing. Sho was the 
Japanese born son of this man. 


The Double Action of the Flying Duck 
Orchid 
The action adapted by many orchid flowers to 
temporarily trap insects ensures that the insects 
will carry a load of pollen on to the next flower 
visited and thus ensures cross pollination. 
I have not heard this double action discussed a 
great deal by orchid lovers but having grown 
many terrestrial orchids and being of an 
inquiring mind, I have observed this double 
action to be so.. 
_ I think I am right in saying that the Duck Orchid 
is the only orchid recognised as a Bendigo 
orchid to have this double action. 
There are two hinges in the Duck orchid flower. 
The first one, I will call it the top hinge, is in the 
throat of the flower at the top of the curved 
neck. The first action takes place when the head 
snaps down so that the under part of the bill 
rests snugly on the curve of the neck. The 
second hinge is where the wings join the body 
of the flower, and the second action takes place 
when the head snaps down into the body of the 
bird. The small curl at the back of the head 
folds neatly into the tail of the duck. 
Other orchids which have a double action are the 
Elbow Orchid, which grows at Daylesford, 
another is a Western Australian, the King in his 
Carriage, which I do not know much about, and 
there may be others which do not come to mind. 


Caleana major, Flying Duck Orchid 
Photographer: Tom Patullo 
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Bird Group August Meeting 

Speaker: Michael Clarke 

Topic: Social and Anti-social Behaviour 
of Miners (Manorina spp.) or 

‘Sex and Violence in Australian Miners’ 


Author: Anne Bridley 


Bell Miners 

Michael Clarke has studied Bell Miners for over 
a decade. he has a site with colour-banded birds 
at Corranderk near Healesville. 

Bell Miners have a very complex social structure 
and show extremely aggressive behaviour 
towards intruders into their territory. 

Genetic analysis has confirmed that Bell Miners 
are almost exclusively monogamous and mate 
for life. Each pair has its own territory. Several 
pairs together form a cohort. Within each cohort 
also reside unmated birds (mostly males). 
These birds act as helpers in raising young 
within the cohort. Mated males may also act as 
helpers. Groups of cohorts together form. a 
colony. 


Females tend to be in short supply. The sex of 
nestlings is 3:1 male to female and for unmated 
helpers it is about 2.5:1. This skewed sex ratio 
gives each mated female lots of assistance in 
raising young. Up to 19 birds have been found 
feeding young at a nest. The male birds stay 
where they were born while female birds leave. 
Helpers are more likely to help at nests of 
closely related birds, but a significant proportion 
of help is given at nests of unrelated birds. One 
explanation of why a male would help at the nest 
of an unrelated bird is that he is demonstrating 
his fitness as a potential mate if a vacancy 
should occur. Vacancies tend to be filled 
extremely quickly - one female had selected a 
new mate within four hours when its mate had 
been held captive. 

This hypothesis was supported by looking at 
about five females who selected a new mate in 
each case from the male who had given the most 
help at the nest (except for one who selected the 
second most helpful when the most helpful was 
her son). 

The nesting strategy is to have repeated nest 
attempts, up to 12 in a season, with the female 
laying two eggs per attempt. Fewer than half the 
nestlings survive until fledgling. Only about 7% 


of nestlings survive until breeding age. The 
main predators are kookaburras 
currawongs. 

Michael showed us a long list of birds (and an 
echidna) that were seen to be ejected from their 
territory by the Bell Miner. Only inconspicuous 
birds such as the White-browed Scrub-wren 


eI sm BS ALY 
A bell miner about to swallow a lerp it has plucked from 
the back of a psyllid (from J.Alcock & M.Hoff Stewart 


1988. The Kookaburra’s Song. Uni of Arizona Press) 


Noisy Miners 

A study is being carried out in north-east 
Victoria to examine the effects of Noisy Miners 
in woodland remnants on other bird species, 
invertebrates numbers and tree health. 

When small patches (down to 4 ha) were being 
selected for the study, patches without Noisy 
Miners could not be found. The pattern of 


Bird Observations - July 1997 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Aust. Kestrel (2), Calivil, 9/3/97 

Black Shouldered Kite (1), Calivil, 9/3/97 
Black Shouldered Kite (2), Epsom, 20/6/97 
Brown Falcon (3), Dingee area, 10/3/97 
Brolga (2), Dingee area, 25/4/97 

Little Egret (3), Midland Highway, 6/6/97 
Barn Owl (1), Bendigo C.B.D., 29/7/97 


Horsefield Bronze-Cuckoo (1), Junortoun, 28/7/97 


Black-eared Cuckoo (1), Junortoun, 29/7/97 


and — 


clearing for agriculture has created lots of Leaf 
Miner habitat. Some of these patches were left 
alone to act as controls. From others the Noisy 
Miners were removed. In both cases the 
abundance and species diversity of birds has 
been recorded over a number of years. 

The patches were in two areas - ironbark 
woodland near Lurg and Grey Box near Violet 
Town. In the ironbarks, species diversity and 
bird abundance increased markedly soon after 
miner removal. The increase was initially less 
marked in the Grey Box patches. This may 
have been for two reasons — (1) the ironbarks 
were flowering, which attracted honeyeaters; (2) 
there were larger areas of woodland near Lurg 
(but not near the Violet Town site), which could 
act as a source of birds. 

Tree health is being assessed by looking at the 
amount of damage to leaves. Work is still going 
on to investigate the differences in insect 
populations between the patches with and 
without Noisy Miners. 

One by-product of Noisy Miner removal was the 
decrease in aggression shown by the remaining 
miners. Instead of chasing off everything in 
sight, the miners behaved like any other 
honeyeater. 

When the grass is allowed to grow longer in 
these patches of woodland, they become less 
attractive to Noisy Miners. They need areas of 
open ground to feed on, but they don’t like 
getting their plumage wet in long wet grass. 


Red Wattlebird (30 - 50, in flocks), Junortoun, July *97 


Yellow-plumed Honeyeater (1), Longlea, 18/7/97 
Blue-faced Honeyeater (8), White Hills, 30/7/97 
Goldfinch (2), White Hills, 11/6/97 

Jacky Winter (2), Sedgwick, 22/6/97 

Flame Robin (1), Green Hills, 15/5/97 

Rose Robin (1), Sedgwick, 28/7/97 

Red-capped Robin (1), Junortoun, 1/7/97 

Scarlet Robin (2), Junortoun, 30/6/97 

Spotted Pardalote (2), Junortoun, 31/7/97 
Striated Thornbill (several), Junortoun, 31/7/97 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill (nest, eggs 2), Junortoun, 31/7/97 


Yellow-rumped Thornbill (8), White Hills, 17/3/97 


Olive-backed Oriole (1), Epsom, 31/7/97 
Diamond Dove (1), White Hills, 5/1/97 


New Holland Honeyeater (3), White Hills, 16/5/97 


Little Button Quail (4), Inglewood area, 10/5/97 


August General Meeting 
Speaker: Deirdre Slattery 
Topic: The Australian Alps 
Author: Sabine Wilkens 


Have you ever thought about why the Australian 
Alps are were they are and why they are high? 
Lots of people have and there are apparently 22 
theories which attempt to explain their origin. 
There is obviously no easy explanation and 
perhaps theory no. 22 states that they arose quite 
accidentally in their present location... 

No matter what their origin, it is interesting to 
reflect on the possibility of these mountains 
having arisen elsewhere in Australia (or not at 
all) and what consequences this would have had 
on the water supply of south-eastern Australia 
and the subsequent patterns of settlement in the 
last century... 

Deirdre Slattery is a lecturer at La Trobe 
University in Bendigo and the Australian Alps, 
as they are today, are her speciality. 

With the highest peak at 2229m, the Alps are not 
high by world standards and they also differ 
from other equivalent mountain ranges in that 
they lack distinct peaks and finish in a level 
planar surface of undulating plateaus. Some of 
these differences are probably due to the low 
level of glaciation they experienced (less than 
10% of the area shows evidence of glaciation 
with only five glacial lakes left today). The 


absence of steep slopes and peaks has allowed 


much controversy over the use of the Australian 
Alps, simply because there is such a high 
percentage that can be used by people and their 
animals. 

Plants growing in the Alps have to cope with 
intense cold most of the time, a high degree of 
exposure and intense solar radiation in the 
summer. Many plants avoid the most hostile 
conditions and germinate, flower and set seed in 
a short period of time. Some are in such a rush 
to attract pollinators that they begin to flower 
while still buried under the snow. 

In the bottom of high valleys, where plants 
experience cold air drainage at night, conditions 
are even more extreme. Here an inverted tree 
line can often be observed with trees growing 
only on the slopes of the valley and not on the 
lowest points. The highly specialised plants that 
can grow in the valley bottoms are an extremely 
important component of the alpine flora. When 
the melt water rushes down the valley, these 
plants, and Sphagnum Moss in particular, are 
able to absorb it and stop it from running freely 
over the ground The Sphagnum Moss in some 
of these alpine bogs or swamps can grow up to 


2m deep. If, due to trampling or some other 
disturbance, a few plants are damaged here, the 
water runs freely and starts to erode a greater 
and greater area. Such large bare patches cannot 
recover as plants cannot gain a foothold there. 
Small islands of plants left in these bare patches 
are in danger of drying out as the water level is 
lower there compared to the undamaged bog. 
Such exposed top soil also suffers a 
phenomenon called needle-ice. Ice that is 
formed during the night grows in needle-like 
fashion upwards out of the soil and displaces 
any newly settled plants. The soil, after such 
frosty nights is left crumbly and loose and 
washes away even easier. 

Alpine plants grow to make use of the smallest 
patch of warmth and they are often abundant 
against bare rocks. They grow in massive 
cushions, all of the same height, thus giving 
protection to each other. There are many daisies 
here and often they are silvery in colour. The 
reasons for this are not really obvious but 
perhaps this is an adaptation against the 
damaging UV radiation. No doubt a layer of 
hairs, whatever colour, would also protect the 
plants from desiccation in this windy 
environment. 

The distribution of alpine plants varies even with 
small differences in conditions and from the tops 
of mountains, zonations are quite apparent. 
Deirdre, who does a lot of environmental 
interpretation, feels much more at home trying to 
explain plant patterns in the Alps than those of 
the Whipstick Forest, where the distributions 
follow more subtle environmental gradients. On 
casual observation one would not see any 
zonations in the Whipstick at all, but worse, 
according to Deirdre, any distribution pattern 
seen break all established rules... 

I have never been to the Australian Alps and I 
found this talk particularly interesting since our 
ecology students have just watched the video 
‘Surviving’ from the series ‘The Private Life of 
Plants’ by David Attenborough. Many of the 
characteristic of alpine plants which Deirdre 
mentioned and illustrated beautifully (!) in her 
talk are also shown there, but I would say none 
better than the needle ice, the formation of which 
is dramatically filmed by time-lapse 
photography. 

Many members have been to the alpine country 
but more often to take photos as part of the 
summer camps organised by Rob and Cynthia 
Watkins. This talk might encourage visitors to 
the Alps to look a bit more closely at the 


distribution and ecology of these alpine plants 


which, with their characteristic adaptations live 
in these seemingly very hostile condition. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by 
subscription and some in exchange for 
Whirrakee. These are available from the 
Club library. 
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THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
July 1997 No. 776 


"Garden Birds Survey" - if birds feed in 
your garden the Bird Observers Club wants 
to hear from you. 


"Is the Sun Going Down on our Ramsar 
Sites?" by Freya Merrick outlines concerns 
that many of Australia's forty-nine Ramsar 
sites are under threat from mA Or ecological 
changes. 


"Cairns Esplanade Mudflats" by Graeme 
Finnigan reports on forces pressing for 
changes to this significant wading bird site 
in Northern Queensland. 


"Holiday in Southern California, Part 2" by 
Chris Barnes continues his report on the 
birds seen in a variety of habitats near Los 
Angeles. 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
August 1997 No. 777 


"Life on a Wetland” by Jennifer Rogers 
describes the variety of habitats and birds 
seen at Bool Lagoon near Naracoorte in 
South Australia. 


"The Lyrebirds from the Gully" by Alan 
McMahon recounts the wonderful 
observations made of a female lyre bird and 
her young one in the writer's Gippsland 
garden. 


"Australian Birds in Australian Poetry" by 
Rosemary Balmford provides examples of 
the way that our birds have featured in 
poetry in this century. 
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HABITAT(ACF) 
Vol. 25 No. 4 August 


"Setting the World on Fire: the impacts of 
global warming" by Michael Krockenberger 
& Peter Kinrade analyses the "impacts that 
climate change is likely to have on 
Australia's hydrology, coastal systems, 
biodiversity, human health, and economic ~ 
and social structures". 


"Dam Mania on the Mekong" by Lee 
Rhiannon & Celia Brooke reports "that 
people and environments in the Mekong 
River basin are sure to suffer if proposals to 
construct nearly 60 dams along the river and 
its tributaries proceed". 
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Also received recently: 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 

July & August 1997 
*Newsheet(Ballarat FNC) 

July & August 1997 
*Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 

July & August 1997 


*Volunteer: Newsletter of the Threatened 


Bird Network July 1997 
*Field Nats News(FNCV) July 1997 
*Environment Victoria News July 1997 


-Wik response threat to the environment 
-Coode Island decision 

-Remnant vegetation - back to the dark ages? 
-Goolengook...ancient & gorgeous and 
needing our help. 
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Native Wildflower Show 1877 - 
Article submitted by Carol Holsworth 


Ss een EE I, sa wand eins ORLAD, | welll betes kr teateala ial aah 
The Bendigo Advertiser 30 August 1877 ran the following notice: 


"INSTRUCTION TO THE YOUNG ON THE NATIVE FLOWERS AROUND 
SANDHURST. - Messrs. Knight Brothers, of Hargreaves-street, wish it made known 
that they purpose offering four prizes to the young, 16 years of age and under, who 
shall, with their own hands, gather and make the best hand bouquet entirely of native 
flowers; the Ist prize, 10s.; 2nd, 5s.; 3rd, 3s. 6d., 4th, 2s. 6d.; the next best four, 
honourable mention. They must be delivered at their premises in Hargreaves-street, on 
Monday, the 3rd September, by twelve o'clock. Two small sprays of each flower in 
the bouquets must accompany the same and be sent separately; these will be properly 
named by the Government botanist, Dr. Mueller, who has kindly consented to do so, 
and who thinks the idea an excellent one. After being named, they will be exhibited in 
their window for general information. The points of excellence that will be sought for 
in the bouquets will consist of the following: -1st. Most approved size; 2nd. Most 
approved form; 3rd. Most tasteful arrangement. As some very rare and beautiful 
native plants are known to exist many miles around Sandhurst, the flowers may be 
gathered from any distance. The name and address must be written by each exhibitor, 
and attached to each bouquet; they will be numbered by Knight Brothers as they are 
received. The prize bouquets will become the property of Knight Brothers, who will 
exhibit the same with the names of the successful exhibitors. The remainder of the 
flowers and bouquets will be given to the Hospital; the named specimens will be at the 
disposal of State school teachers. We venture to give a hint to our young friends that 
the most approve size should be about six inches in diameter." 


A few days later, on 4 September 1877, the Bendigo Advertiser printed the results 
of the competition. 


“THE EXHIBITS OF NATIVE FLOWERS. - No less than fifty-seven competitors 
entered for the prizes given by Knight Brothers for the best bouquets of native 
flowers, gathered and made by young persons under 16 years of age. The premises of 
Messrs. Knight were filled with the collection. The first prize was awarded to Miss 
Lila Buick, Big Hill, for an elegantly-made bouquet, quite equal to any professional; 
the second to Miss Nelly Walters, Sandhurst; and the third to Foster Martin, 
Sandhurst. Honourable mention - Miss Pierce, Thomas H. M'Laren, Luck Walters, 
Mary Patterson. Extra prizes will be given to Miss Chalmers and Miss Craike, who 
were regarded as experienced makers, and outside the competition. An extra prize will 
also be given to O. Tonnenberg and Andrew Rutherford, for two very handsome table 
bouquets. Many of the collections of flowers were sent from long distances, and 
contain so many rare and beautiful flowers that Messrs. Knighit Brothers find it 
impossible to do justice to them at once. They will be arranged and forwarded to Dr. 
Mueller, and a botanical article will be written shortly giving the names of the plants, 
the locality, and the names of the persons who collected them. The flowers will be on 
view to-day, and to-morrow the greater portion will be forwarded to the hospital." 


Dear Field Naturalists, 


I recently received a letter from Mr Jack Duggan, a 
former Bendigonian, who now lives in Wellington, 
New Zealand. I had written to him requesting 
permission to publish some of his poems in the 


Whirrakee. 


The following is part of his letter to me and a 
sample of his poems relevant to the Bendigo 
region. 


I hope you enjoy the poems and that they add to 
your celebration of 'Spring in the Bendigo Bush’. 


Regards 

Shelley Cohn 

Letter from Jack Duggan 
Dear Shelley, 


Glad to hear the Ironbarks have an active champion 
in the Bendigo area. They are worth protecting. So 
also are the Boxes and many other species of 
eucalypt. For that matter, all the Australian native 
trees and shrubs - except for a few old 'nasties' 
like lawyer vine: 


You are most welcome to use those poems as you 
suggested. I enclose a copy of 'Stranger 
Surviving’... The book is sent with my 
compliments. Its in appreciation of your interest in 
those real Australians, the eucalypts. 


Best regards, 


John Duggan. 
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An Introduction to Jack Duggan 


Jack Duggan is a naturalised New Zealander. He 
was born in Australia and grew up in the gold: 
mining towns of Creswick, Ballarat and Bendigo. 
He left teaching to travel, working his way round 
the Pacific in various jobs including ships’ crews. 
After arriving in New Zealand he entered into 
permanent employment in Fire Accident and 
Marine Insurance. 


He has led scuba diving expeditions to many 
offshore N.Z islands and has dived on wartime 
wrecks in the Pacific. Other interests include 
French language studies, and, as an amateur 
conchologist, he specialises in collecting Indo- 
Pacific cone shells. He is a part-time lecturer in the 
Department of Administrative Studies, Wellington, 
Polytechnic. 


His book 'Stranger Surviving’ (Sadko 
Foundation/Caxton Press), was published in 1986. 
"Dance of the Stranger’ (Moana Press Ltd, 
Wellington) was published in 1988 and continues 
themes developed in 'Stranger Surviving’. 


Information about Jack Duggan is from the introduction of 
his books, 'Stranger Surviving' and 'Dance of the Stranger’. 


TOSS 


If the gate was left only on the snib, 
I would shove; it would give, 
Toss, the Old Man's gun dog, followed, 
slavering, tail wagging happily. 


At three I was lost. They found me 
pummelling Toss. 
His body guarded the mine shaft's well - 
I remember even now, 
it was as deep as hell. 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 


TARNAGULLA 


To Tarnagulla, I was sent to mend - 
to heal the cough, the aching chest. 
Tarnagulla - there sang our Auntie Mollie, 
by the oven in the early morning, 
old songs - "Annie Laurie". 


A country kid I soon became, 
companion of Tom, the policeman's son. 
Nesting time saw magpies swoop. 
Wearing half-kero tins, 

Ned Kelly style, 
we shot at them (gum nuts 
hurling from rubber slings) - 
to safely pass their stand of gums. 


Auntie Mollie marched Tom and me 
through scattered bush and shallow gully 
to Murphy's grazing flat. . 
Auntie Mollie blocked erosion gutters, 
packing them with branch and rock; 
arms full, we helped her do the job. 
Lunch was tea and "sammies"; 
we ate them sitting ona tree trunk, 
catching red fin and blackfish, 
fishing with grubs found in the log. 


Tightrope walkers, Tom and I, 
we practised hard to be. 

A narrow pipe traversed the pond 
above duck dabble, tryst and squabble. 
A pole, precise in balance, 

Tom held, measuring his way across; 
growing confident he went to turn; 
pole and Tom both disappeared. 


I tried to think of ways to help him out, 
helpless laughter came instead. 
From the two-inch, duck-manured scum, 
a green-clad monster rose to chuck me in. 
Auntie Mollie sniffed the rising pong 
we trailed up to the back wire-door. 
She pulled us back and made us strip, 
then blasted us with garden hose, 
strong disinfectant - stronger Irish brogue. 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 
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TOM AND ME 


At Tarnagulla, Tom and me 
went after yabbie in the company dam; 
chunks of meat tethered on cotton lines 
stiffened to claw-touch, tugged by kick of tail. 


Tom's bike rim net, with meaty bone and mesh 
he hauls in a flicking, clawing mass. 
A yabbie down his trousers back: 
I end up in the dam. 


At Tarnagsulla, Tom and me 
climbed for the nest of an old maggie. 
Coming down, eggs in our close-shut mouths, 
the maggie swept upon us unawares. 


We slid and fell from halfway down; 
our shirts were ripped, our pants were torn. 
Only one shell broke, 

Tom spat it out and swore. 


We went to look at nests 
we knew were near the bee-man's hut. 
We watched the bees approach the hives. 
They flew in low with yellow saddle-bags. 


We shot some gum nuts in their wake. 
Bees swarmed out and buzzed a lot. 
Bee-man came roaring out his door, 

fired a shot into the air. 


We fled; hid for hours in the old hay loft 
waiting for advancing police, 
tracking dogs and bee-man with his gun - 
until Auntie Mollie called us in for tea. 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 


BENDIGO 


Parakeets screech in tall gum-trees; 
lorikeets flit in green and red. 
Near the orphanage, a frill-neck lizard 
props and mimics rage. 


Gullies to vault, creeks to pole - 
a boy's commando course. 
Toe-holds descend among the quartz 
in the cave of the old mine shaft. 


Biking out past Beischer's hill, 
eating warm tomato sandwiches 
with Chris and Derm, the Redmonds, 
right through the summer term. 


Sneaking up on crafty dabchick, 
throwing in a broken rock, 
ripples twirl - sweep the rushes 
where bullfrogs mate and consternate. 


Y abbies, claw-colours awake, 
sumo wrestlers clutch and posture. 
Rafts of frog-spawn slime the water's edge; 
we take home tadpoles - smelly in a jar. 


Shooting gum nuts with a shanghai 
at the balls of Border Leicester rams, 
shuddering when they stamp in wrath - 
aristocratic noses, up in high disdain. 


Later, in more compassionate mien 
I watched the working rams 
and knew that they were still okay - 
all whambam - forget the pain! 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 
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SCORCHED EARTH 


Kangaroos and Bendigo! 
Dr Jacob's cockatoo 
ate holes in the boundary fence - 
schoolboys taught it swearing. 


When the headmaster paused 
to stroke behind that yellow curl - 
old Cocky said it all 
and passed his final test. 


Brodie, and "Goggles" Keogh 
beat me up behind the loo. 
"Rats" McGregor threw the bullies 
in the trough outside the "Brian Boru”. 


Stacking half a ton of red gum, 
"Backing off" clean-smelling blocks, 
glancing blows scarring up the haft 
before I found the axeman's knack. 


Tunnels in the bulrushes at the creek - 
a friendly terrier blazed the way; 
Reilly's ducks, the sauce factory, 
stank out our secret, tunnelled maze. 


A goanna, bush dragon, running bandy, 
flickered four-clawed up a tree - 
the bite of one of those 
they say will never heal. 


Spitfires in the bush, a seething ball, 
blinding if they strike the naked eye. 
Leeches in an old bush swimming dam. 
Peter got one stick on his tool. 


The bush fires came and ringed the town; 
the bush was black, the earth adust, 
everything was scorched and changed - no lizard 
propped and raged. 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 


BUSH TRACK AT BENDIGO 


Red earth and fallen bark 
among echoes of arthritic stone; 
stark black ironbarks 
highlight the foreground. 
-there are no backgrounds 
only horizons 
in this country. 


The bush is idle. 
Scratch an ant hill, it swarms 
while the dry branches crack 
to the cry of crows watching the wheat; 
the gums are hung with parakeet. 


I forgot this land; 
the dry heat where the lungs expand 
to devour the undying sun 
yet bats flicker and ghost in 
the cool surprise of evening as 
the crackle of crickets 
builds to a crescendo. 


I forgot this land; 
that red red dirt 
where immediacy is a dusty reptile 
lying in the corrugation of a disused track 
in the land that I forgot. 


Blue purple, old horizons shimmer, 
brown skins emerge from the mirage, 
people smile at a stranger and 
the air is like a clear red wine in 
the land that I forgot. 


(from Stranger Surviving; 1986) 
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DOLMEN DISCERNING 


At Bendigo, GOD was simple, 
easy to get to know - understand. 
His hair grown chestnut-long 
blew in the curl of a cooling wind. 
I dreamt he lived 
in the spire of the cathedral; 
his soft brown eyes 
talking to pigeons 
who flew in there. 


When I was a young man 
he went away. For years 
no silhouette waited - 
contemplative, ethereal 
amidst those Gothic dolmens. 


To Bendigo I will revert, 
homing with those pigeons, 
before my limbs can atrophy. 
To the spire - 
here I anticipate 
I will find him 
once more risen, 
in a dolmen, discerning, 

I have an image... 
to apprehend. 


(from Dance of the Stranger; 1988) 


Short Notices 


Microcosmos 

The ‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ organising 
committee invites you to come and see this 
Award Winning Feature Film on: 

Friday September 12 at 10.30am 
Golden Twin Cinemas, Queen Street Bendigo. 
The (ca. 90 min.) film will be followed by 
coffee & tea and a light lunch. 

A bargain at $ 10.00. 

Tickets available from Jane Cleary (03 54 
484396) or at the door (but please let Jane know 
you are coming for the purpose of catering). 
Funds raised will contribute to the financing of 
‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ Activities. 


Ironbark Regeneration 


Marilyn Sprague, in a recent conversation, 
expressed concern at the apparent lack of seed 
availability of the native Red Ironbark species 
Eucalyptus tricarpa. It seems that an insect or 
spider (?) colonises the flowers and, although 
flowering and pollination is allowed to occur, 
ties up the stamens in such a way that the mature 
seeds cannot fall out of the capsules. The 
presence of the webbing is not obvious when 
looking at the ripe capsules. 

Has anybody noticed anything which might 
shed light on this ? 


Marilyn has noticed (and been told about) the 
distinct lack of regenerating Ironbarks in the 
region which could well be a consequence of the 
lack of seeds falling out of their capsules at their 
‘normal’ time. 


News from the Bendigo Field Naturalist 
Club Garden Development Group 

by Barbara Chmielewska 

Our next working bees will be at 


10am Sunday 14 September 1997. 


We will be planting on this day so 
hopefully the weather will be good. 


2nd VFNCA Skills Workshop and 


* VFNCA Spring Campout, Rowsley 


29 September - 5 October 1997 


There are still places available for the Full 
Workshop and for the Spring Camp-out 
Weekend Component which caters for 
naturalists unable to participate during the week. 
The full workshop period of Monday 29 
September to Sunday 5 October is now being 
organised as follows: 


a) 4pm Monday to 4pm Friday will be the main 
skills-developing component of the workshop. 
b) 4pm Friday to Sunday afternoon will take the 
form of participatory presentations on Friday 
evening, and field trips on Saturday-Sunday 
which will provide opportunities for those who 
have been at the Monday-Friday workshop 
sessions to extend and apply their experience in 
some new locations, but which will also provide 
the usual excursion opportunities for the 
naturalists who will be attending for their Spring 
Camp-out. 


Prices for the weekend campout are $ 80.- for 
adult accommodation/meals & full program 
participation ($ 60.- for full-time students). 
Non-participating adults (accommodation/meals 
only) cost $ 60.-. 

Please ring Rod Orr for details (54 435668) 


A Public Meeting will be held on 
Monday, 6 October 1997 at 7.30pm 

at the Campbell Theatrette, Bendigo Library, 
Hargreaves St. about: 


Crisis in Nature Conservation 
Speaker: Charlie Sherwin 
Victorian National Parks Association — 


Please bring a plate 


Organised by the Bendigo & District 
Environment Council Inc. 
(Ring 54415569 or 54413181 for details) 


Victorian National Parks in the Next 
Century 

A 2-day conference held by the Victorian 
National Parks from October 24 - 25 at the 
University of Melbourne. Please ring Rod Orr 
for details. 


Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and 
Mammal Survey Group meetings are held at the 
Golden Square Senior Citizens Building, Old 
High Street, Golden Square, unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Speaker Syllabus for 1997 General 
Meetings 


10 SEPTEMBER 
Annual General Meeting 


Speaker: Bill Holsworth, President’s 
address 

8 OCTOBER Botanic Gardens or 
Antarctic Natural History 

Speaker: Dr Moors, Director, Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens 

12 NOVEMBER 

Eltham Copper Butterfly 

Speaker: Rob Price, Fauna Officer, 


Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. 


10 DECEMBER (Christmas dinner) 


Spring in the Bendigo Bush 


September 6/7 

Wildflower Show (part of isenten in the 
Bendigo Bush’ program). This show was 
fantastic last year and it is, again, put on 
jointly by the Bendigo Native Plant Group and 
the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club. 


September 12, 10.30am 

“Microcosmos’ at the Golden Twin Cinema 
$ 10.00 includes tea, coffee and a light lunch . 
Funds raised go towards ‘Spring in the Bendigo 
Bush activities’. 


September 12, 7.30pm 

The Bendigo Native Plant Group will be 
addressed by Leon Costermans. 

Location: the Native Plant Group Meeting 
place, TAFE Horticultural Annexe, Osborne 
Street. 


See further activities under ‘September 
Excursion’ on this page. 


There is plenty to chose from! 


SEPTEMBER EXCURSION 


There will be no additional excursion this month 
due to the number of activities available. 


Sunday September 14 

10.00am onwards 

This is the usual excursion day. 

an important working bee will be held by the 
garden development group to plant out the new 


area. 
Your help will be appreciated. 


Spring in the Bendigo Bush 
For details, please see the special brochure 
which accompanied the August Whirrakee. 


Sunday September 14 
2.00 - 4.00pm. Wildflower Walk, 
Eaglehawk. 


Sunday September 14 
2.00 - . Trees, Weeds and 
Tombstones. White Hills Cemetery. 


Saturday September 20 
2.00 - 4.00pm. Wildflower Walk, One 
Tree Hill. 


Sunday September 21 
2.00 - 4,00pm. Floral Symbolism and 
Remnant Vegetation, Bendigo Cemetery. 


Sunday September 21 
2.00 - 4.00pm. Wildflower Walk, 
Diamond Hill Historic Reserve. — 


Bird Observers Group 


Friday, September 5, 7:30pm 

Russell Traynor will give a talk on artificial nest 
boxes. Annual General Meeting. 

Bird of the Night: White-throated Tree-creeper 


Friday, October 3, 7:30pm 

Jack McErlain will show a video on local and 
northern Australian birds. 

Bird of the Night: White-plumed Honeyeater 


Friday, November 7, 7:30pm 
Ray Wallace will speak about waders. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as 
follows: members either bring a plate or pay $1 
for supper. This small amount is used to 
reimburse members who purchase essential 
supper supplies. 


